3 son of Bramham, were of the lineage of that|God according to their consciences, in that|no report of his losses, which were, however, 


‘imprisoned for the like cause in York Castle, 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. associate of Tindal’s of whom “ it is recorded |persecuting age, when the most devout per- 
Sy er in the third volume of Fox’s Acts and Monu-|formance of preaching, praying or silently 
rice Two Dollars per annum, if paid in advance. Two|ments of the Church, under date 1555, in the| waiting upon God, except under the forms of 
dollars and fifty cents, if not paid in advance. reign of Queen Mary, that one of the servants|national worship, not only rendered a man 
Jof God of the name of Richard Smith, died a|obnoxious to the laws, but left his person at 
prisoner in the Lollard’s Tower, through the|the mercy of the rabble, and his property a 
JOHN S. STOKES, cruel usage of Bonner, Bishop of London, for|prey to constables and informers. The fines 
his conscientious testimony against the idola-|imposed on these occasions were frequently 
at No. 116 NoRTH FOURTH STREET, UP sTAIRSs, |trous inventions of Antichrist.” It is at all|levied with such inexorable severity, that the 
events probable from the possession of the|poorer classes of people were stripped of al- 
Tindal Bible, that our subject’s ancestors were |most every necessary of life; and in many in- 
Lollards at that early period, and thus, in ad-|stances those things which had been lent them 
s : . vance of their times in matters of religion and|by their charitable neighbors were also seized 
ostage, when paid quarterly in advance, five cents. | freedom of conscientious opinion in that day,|upon to many times the value of the demand. 
as was Richard Smith, their descendant, in|Incredible outrages were committed upon 
‘ ; For “The Friend.” | his. these innocent and patient sufferers. Some 
Nome Account of Richard Smith, author of “A Letter) We learn from Sewel’s “History of thelof them actually died of the wounds they re- 
to a Priest of the Church of England,” A.D. 1660. |Rise, Increase, and Progress of the Christian |ceived in their peaceable meetings, but no 
(Continued from page 104) people called Quakers,” (edition of 1725, p. notice was taken of their deaths, and the mur- 
Richard Smith, author of the foregoing |43,) where he speaks of George Fox’s first visit | derers repeated their cruelties even in the pre- 
Epistle, was the son of Richard Smith, of|to Yorkshire in 1651, that “ William Dewsbury |sence of the officers of justice; yet they re- 
Bramham, a member of the established church] was one of those that had already been im- mained immoveable in their resolution to con- 
of England, and possessor of a fair estate at|mediately convinced, as G. Fox himself was, fess Christ in that despised and persecuted 
Bramham, West Riding of Yorkshire, where|who coming to him, found himself in unity | way into which he had called them, wherein 
he was born A. D. 1593, in the reign of Queen| with him.” And again, in this visit, he records|he wonderfully supported them against all 
Elizabeth. The subject of the present sketch |(p. 53) that G. Fox “went to a meeting at opposition.” 
was born A.D. 1626, in Charles I. reign, and|Justice Benson’s, where a people met that It appears from the above account of Samuel 
was educated, as he himself has recorded, “for| were separated from the public worship,” and Hopwood, that the Friends’ meetings of that 
the gowne,” that is, for the profession of the| where his preaching gave “ general satisfac- neighborhood were held in Richard Smith’s 
law; but “the civil dissentions” between the!tion.” It appears from these instances that house, where he exercised his ministry, preach- 
king and Parliament, which finally resulted|in Yorkshire the rise of the Society of Friends|ing from the “chimney corner’ to those as- 
in Charles’ deposition and death, reaching a was independent of the teaching of G. Fox, sembled in the room. It is interesting to 
climax by his close imprisonment in 1647, having its origin in immediate convincement figure to oneself what kind of house this old 
“ prevented,” says Richard Smith, “my pro-|similar to hisown. Such an independent or im-| mansion, in which these early meetings were 
ceeding.” He was now in his 21st year, when | mediate convincement must have been that of|held, may have been. It was probably a sub- 
his father died, and he succeeding to the pro-| Richard Smith, for we find in his verses called |stantial middle-class house of the “Tudor” 
perty, continued to live quietly in the ances-|“ A Poetical Epistle, or Christian Directory, |style of architecture, and there is no doubt 
tral home, without other cares than those of a/by Richard Smith, 1650,” written a year be-|but that the “chimney-place” must have been 
country landholder. He married in 1653, Anne, | fore G. Fox’s first visit to Yorkshire, a clear|one of those great fireplaces which were built 
daughter of William Yeates, of Albrough.|exposition of Friends’ cardinal principle of|in those days, as large as a small room, with 
W. Yeates, as well as his son-in-law, Richard |the indwelling of the Holy Spirit as a guide|space for a large fire of logs in the middle, 
Smith, was a Friend and “an early sufferer|in every heart. and a chimney-corner settle or bench on each 
for religion as professed by the people called| Joseph Sansom, writing in the latter part|side, which seats, as the warmest, were con- 
Quakers. “He” (W. Y.) “ was set in the stocks |of last century, says of him, “ Richard Smith |sidered the places of honor, and reserved for 
at Evesham, in 1655, for being present at a|was possessed of very good natural parts, im-|persons of age and dignity. The room in 
meeting held there. In the year 1660 he was|proved by an attentive observation of men|which these meetings were held would pro- 
and things.” He then speaks of a M.S. of|bably be the “hall” which gave name to the 
R. 8s, as containing “some curious specimens | house ; these halls were generally large rooms 
of his skill in law, physic, and divinity,” and|with a height often extending through more 
adds that he publicly “embraced the religious|than one story ; the main stairway opened 
principles of the people called Quakers shortly |from them, and they were used as dining- 
after his marriage in 1653, and afterwards suf-|rooms and places of general assembly. There 
fered grievous persecution and imprisonment, | was an old house existing some years back in 
both under the protectors and after the resto- Burlington county called Bramham-hall, and 
ration, for the public testimony which the understood to be named after this old English 
Lord gave him to bear amongst that people, | house. t ; 
although he lived to see liberty of conscience Richard Smith’s name appears in Sewel as 
permitted to Dissenters of all denominations |one of several who became security for Thomas 
by a Popish Prince, about the year 1685.” Salthouse and Miles Halhead in 1655. In 
(This was King James II.) “Samuel Hop- “ Besse’s Sufferings,” “Richard Smith of Bram- 
edition, printed in gothic or “black letter” |wood, who visited this continent in the service |ham,” is mentioned as assessed £10 2s. 0d. for 
type, by the martyr Tindal, in the year 1530, |of the Gospel, early in the present (18th) cen-|tithes. This was not our Richard, however, 
(an edition of which only two copies are said|tury, said he had frequently heard Richard|but his youngest son, of the same name, as 
to exist in England,) there is some ground for|Smith preach in his chimney corner, to the our subject's. death occurred 1st mo. 26th, 
the opinion of some descendants in the last little audience of Friends and neighbors, who | 1688, and this assessment was 1n 1690. It 
century, that Richard Smith, the father and| were neither afraid nor ashamed to worship |thus appears that our Richard Smith made 
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together with upwards of five hundred of his 
fellow professors, where five of them died 
through the unhealthyness of the place in 
which they were thronged together. The 
greatest part of them were discharged in about 
three months, without either accusation or 
trial; though a number were arbitrarily de- 
tained some time longer.” —(‘Taken from 
Besse’s “ Sufferings of the Quakers.’”) 

From the existence of a family Bible, said 
to have formed part of the furniture of the 
Brambam house or “hall,” and which is one 
of a very rare edition known as the “ Bugges” 
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heavy. On the 13th of 5th mo. succeeding 

his death in 1688, his newly made widow, 

Anne Smith, is mentioned by Besse as “ com- 

mitted to York Castle at the suit of William 

James, priest of Bramham.” In 1690, the year 

of the above assessment on her son Richard, 

we find “Anne Smith, widow, of Bramham, 

Yorkshire, tithes taken in kind, corn, hay, 

lambs, &c., of value of £13. 15s. 0d.” Richard 

Smith, the father, we find, on 12th mo. 9th, 

1660, “taken out of a meeting at Market 

Wighton,” near Bramham. The name of 

William Smith precedes Richard’s in the list 

of Friends taken on this occasion. As William 

Smith, the eminent minister and friend of 

George Fox, was convinced in 1658, it is not 

improbable that it was he who was taken in 

company with Richard Smith on this occa- 
sion, and they may very likely have been re- 
lated. 

The elder Richard Smith’s own frequent 
sufferings from persecution have left their 
traces even in his memoranda of the births of 
his children, copied into the family Bible afore- 
said, which, as curious and interesting in them- 
selves, are subjoined in the original spelling: 
Eldest.—Hannah, signifyinge mercifull, tak- 

inge rest, or gracious. ie o 4 
Second.—Mary, * vf -¥ y 
Third.—John, signifyinge the grace or guifte, 

or mercy of God; born the 27th day of 

March, 1657. 

Fourth.—Sarah, signifyinge a lady, dame or 
mistresse (or princesse.) . a = 
Fifth.—Deborah, signifyinge a word, or a bee. 
Sixth.—Benjamin, signifyinge the son of my 
right hand (or a son of sorrow) because at 
that time I was prisoner for the testimony 
of truth; borne the twenty-sixth day of 

November, in the year 1662. 
Seventh.—Elkanah, signifyinge the zeale of 

God ; because then the kinge and parlimt. 

had newly put forth an acte of persecution 

to banishmt.; borne the ninth day of the 
month called August, 1664. Dyed the 28th 
and was buryed the 29th of the same month. 

Highth.—Daniell, signifyinge the judgement 
of God ; because at that time the plague and 
other high judgements of the Lord, was in 
an high manner streatched over this nation; 
borne the 14th day of the 11th month, 1665, 
about 5 or 6 at night (beinge the second day 
of the weeke) which day I was sett free, 
haveinge beene prisoner one month for be- 
inge at a meetinge. 

Ninth.—Joseph, signifyinge encrease, encreas- 
inge, or perfect; because at that time the 
truth was in a peaceable, flourishinge, en- 
creasinge, or perfecte posture, unmolested 
of the Enimyes thereof, soe drawing into, 
perfection ; borne the fourth of March, 1667, 
betweene 9 and 11 in the morning. 

Eleventh Samuell, signifyinge appointed, 
established, or heard of God; borne the first 
day of the 3rd mo. 1672, about 10 or 11 
o’clocke in the forenoone; because at that 
time the truth was established, being the 
king had tollerated liberty to all, and truth 
florished in a peaceable posture in all 
places. 

Twelfth.— Richard, (without signification, ) 
borne the 25th of the Second month, 1674, 
betweene 9 and 10 o’clocke, truth beinge 
honorable everywhere. 

The entry of the tenth child, Emanuel, is 
cut out of the book. 

Quaint in expression and spelling as this old 
family record appears to modern eyes, it has 


its admirable points; of which one is, that no 
more impressive mode of fixing in the chil- 
dren’s minds the most important events of 
church, national, and family history could 
easily have been devised by the father than 
this of giving them the Hebrew names, the 
recorded meanings of which illustrated the 
“posture” of church and state affairs, and the 
personal experiences of their parent at the 
periods of their respective births. 
(To be continued.) 
For “The Friend.” 
Kamtchatka and its People. 
(Concluded from page 199.) 

“The vegetation every where, untouched as 
yet by the autumn frosts, seemed to have an 
almost tropical luxuriance. High wild grass, 
mingled with varicolored flowers, extended to 
the very river’s brink; Alpine roses and cin- 
quefoil grew in dense thickets along the bank, 
and dropped their pink and yellow petals like 
fairy boats upon the surface of the clear still 
water; yellow columbine drooped low over the 
river, to see its graceful image mirrored be- 
side that of the majestic volcano ; and strange 
black Kamtchatkan lilies, with downcast 
looks, stood here and there in sad loneliness, 
mourning in funeral garb some unknown 
flowery bereavement. 

“ Nor was animal life wanting to complete 
the picture. Wild ducks, with long outstretch- 
ed necks, shot past us continually in their 


already falling into disuse. It would be easy 

to describe their character by negatives. They 

are not independent, self-reliant, or of a com- 

bative disposition, like the northern Chook- 

chees and Koraks; they are not avaricious or 

dishonest, except where those traits are the 

results of Russian education; they are not 

suspicious or distrustful, but rather the con- 

trary ; and for generosity, hospitality, simple 

good faith, and easy, equable good-nature 
under all circumstances, I have never met 
their equals. As a race they are undoubtedly 
becoming extinct. Since 1780 they have di- 
minished in numbers more than one-half, and 
frequently recurring epidemics and famines 
will soon reduce them to a comparatively 
weak and unimportant tribe, which will finally 
be absorbed in the growing Russian popula- 
tion of the peninsula. They have already lost 
most of their distinctive customs and super- 
stitions, and only an occasional sacrifice of a 
dog to some malignant spirit of storm or dis- 
ease enables the modern traveller to catch a 
glimpse of their original paganism. They de- 
pend mainly for subsistence upon the salmon, 
which every summer run into these northern 
rivers in immense quantities to spawn, and | 
are speared, caught in seines, and trapped in 
weirs by thousands. These fish, dried with- 
out salt in the open air, are the food of the 
Kamtchadals and of their dogs throughout. 
the long, cold northern winter. During the 
summer, however, their bill of fare is more 


swift level flight, uttering hoarse ‘quacks’ of|varied. The climate and soil of the river bot- 
curiosity and apprehension ; the ‘honking’ of|toms in Southern Kamtchatka admit of the’ 


geese came to us, softened by distance, from 
the higher slopes of the mountains; and now 
and then a magnificent eagle, startled from 
his solitary watch on some jutting rock, ex- 
panded his broad-barred wings, launched him- 
self into air, and soared upward in ever-widen- 
ing circles until he became a mere moving 
speck against the white snowy crater of the 
Avatchinski volcano. Never had I seen a 
picture of such wild primitive loneliness as 
that presented by this beautiful fertile valley, 
encircled by smoking volcanoes and snow- 


covered mountains, yet green as the vale of 


Tempe, teeming with animal and vegetable 
life, yet solitary, uninhabited by man, and ap- 
parently unknown. 

“The inhabitants of these native settlements 
in Southern Kamtchatka are a dark swarthy 
race, considerably below the average stature 
of Siberian natives, and are very different in 
all their characteristics from the wandering 
tribes of Koraks and Chookchees who live 
farther north. The men average perhaps five 
feet three or four inches in height, have broad 
flat faces, prominent cheek bones, small and 
rather sunken eyes, no beards, long, lank, 
black hair, small hands and feet, very slender 
limbs, and a tendency to enlargement and 
protrusion of the abdomen. They are proba- 
bly of Central Asiatic origin, but they cer- 
tainly have had no very recent conneciion 
with any other Siberian tribe with which I 
am acquainted, and are not at all like the 
Chookchees, Koraks, 
From the fact of their 


cultivation of rye, potatoes, and turnips, and 
the whole peninsula abounds in animal life. 
Reindeer and black and brown bears roam 
every where over the mossy plains and through 
the grassy valleys; wild sheep and a species - 
of ibex are not unfrequently found in the 
mountains; and millions upon millions of 
ducks, geese, and swans, in almost endless 
variety, swarm about every river and little 
marshy lake throughout the country. 
“Tt is astonishing to see in what enormous 
quantities and to what great distances the 
salmon ascend the Siberian rivers. Dozens 
of small streams which we passed in the in- 
terior of Kamtchatka, seventy miles from the — 
sea-coast, were so choked up with thousands 
of dying, dead, and decayed fish, that we could - 
not use the water for any purpose whatever. — 
Even in little mountain brooks, so narrow 
that a child could step across them, we saw © 
salmon eighteen or twenty inches in length — 
still working their way laboriously up stream, 
in water which was not deep enough to cover 
their bodies. We frequently waded in and 
threw them out by the dozen with our bare 
hands. They change greatly in appearance 
as they ascend a river. When they first come 
in from the sea their scales are bright and 
hard, and their flesh fat and richly colored; 
but as they go higher and higher up stream, 
their scales lose their brilliancy and fall off, 
their flesh bleaches out until it is nearly white, 
and they become lean, dry, and tasteless. For — 


Gakoots, or Tungoos.|this reason all the fishing stations in Kamt-_ 
; living a settled instead |chatka are located, if possible, at or near the 
of a wandering life, they were brought under}mouth of some river. 


To the instinct which — 


Russian subjection much more easily than|leads the salmon to ascend rivers for the pur- 


their nomadic neighbors, and have since ex- 
perienced in a greater degree the civilizing 
influences of Russian intercourse. They have 
adopted almost universally the religion, cus- 
toms, and habits of their conquerors, and their 
own language, which is a very curious one, 


pose of depositing its spawn, is attributable — 
the settlement of all Northeastern Siberia. — 
If it were not for the abundance of fish, the 
whole country would be uninhabited and un- 
inhabitable, except by the Reindeer Koraks. 


is'As soon as the fishing season is over, the 
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‘amtchadals store away their dried ‘yoo-|I am convinced that it is in our power, as we asked God tojhelp me; and within an hour 
ala’ in ‘ bologans,’ and return to their winter-|live in obedience to the Divine will, to find] after this prayer we received the intelligence 
uarters to prepare for the fall catch of the|time for all our duties, social and religious.|that a Christian man was prepared to give me 
ables. The number of sables caught in the] Even the poor, with common industry, as twenty-five shillings per week to sell Bibles 
-amtchatkan peninsula annually, varies from/their desires and expenses are circumscribed and Testaments among my old companions; 
x to nine thousand, all of which are exported| by the Divine will, may through his blessing,| and although this appeared too good to be 
» Russia and distributed from there over| procure sufficient food and raiment; and when/|true, yet we had faith in God to believe that 
forthern Europe. Nearly all the inhabitants|it is proper to leave their outward business,|He had thought fit to answer our prayers ; 
f Central Kamtachatka are engaged directly |in order to perform their religious duties, they and, indeed, that very day, I received a sov- 
r indirectly during the winter in the sable| may confide in his superintending providence|ereign to enable me to redeem my clothes 
‘ade, and many of them have acquired by it/over their affairs, and their families, so that from the pawnbroker’s, and to procure some 
comfortable independence.” they shall not suffer from their faithfulness.| substantial food.” 
A a How simple, and how few are the wants of| During the time he was in such great pov- 
For “The Friend” |guch! They do not envy the rich nor covet) erty from want of employment, “he wandered 
To rae HEprrors:—I.forward a selection] their possessions. ‘Their delight isinthelaw of|down to the waterside between Blackfriars 
‘om the journal of our late beloved friend|the Lord, and therein they meditate day and|and Waterloo bridges, and obserying several 
7m. Evans, for publication in “The Friend.”| night.’ They eat their bread with gladness| vessels waiting the tide to go up through the 
he views therein expressed seem to me 80/and singleness of heart. Their labors and| bridges, the thought struck him that if he 
1 accerdance with the truth, as well as ap-/their rest are sweet; and as they seek first| could get off to some of these craft, he might 
licable to many in our day, that I should|the kingdom of God and the righteousness| obtain the job of navigating some of them up 
ke them very generally read by Friends. | thereof, all those things necessary to their|the river. A waterman who knew Ned, and 
“In the course of my short pilgrimage,| accommodation, will be added. Here the de-| who was rejoiced to hear from him that he 
sing now in the fiftieth year of my age, 1| voted follower of Christ experiences the right|had given up all his dishonest practices, lent 
ave encountered some difficulties, and passed| use of his time and talents; and the true en-|him one of his boats to endeavor to get a 
1rough seasons of deep discouragement on|joyment of the various blessings which his|job. Ned thereupon rowed towards Waterloo 
arious accounts. On commencing business} Heavenly Father provides, and bestows upon| Bridge, and as it was nearly low water, he 
wr myself, I fully believed that my life, and|him. As time and the energies of body and|saw, just above the bridge, something black, 
ry talents, should be devoted to the service} mind are wasting away, he is growing in lying half-concealed in the mud, and having 
fmy Heavenly Father. Though it was neces-| grace, and in the knowledge of those things| the appearance of a dead body. Rowing his 
ary to make suitable provision for my self, which pertain to life and salvation ; he is lay-} boat aground, and stripping off his shoes and 
nd for those who might be dependent on me,|ing up treasure in Heaven, where his heart|stockings, he waded through the mud, and 
et, in my view, this was secondary to the| centres, and he becomes more and more es-|found the black substance to be a large tar- 
ain object of serving Him; and through the} tablished upon that Rock, against which|pauling, used for protecting the cargoes of 
id of his blessed spirit, taking part in the in-| death, hell, and the grave cannot prevail.” | barges navigating the river. Having washed 
srests and concerns of his church and people.| pyarrisville, Ohio the mud off his prize, and hauled it into his 
‘ery early I had the promise, thatif I devoted ' i boat, he found the tarpauling to be new and 
ryself to his service, I should never want For “The Friend.” | valuable.  __ 
od or raiment. But though I fully believed Incidents in the Life of Edward Wright. « While thus occupied, he was observed by 
he certainty of the promise, and have never ” (Continued from page 195.) the captain of a billy-buoy lying elose at hand, 
nce been permitted to doubt its fulfilment;) For more than thirteen weeks poor Ned|who seemed somewhat vexed that he had not 
et when things in the outward have worn a|tramped the streets of London, seeking work,| picked up the prize, as he had seen it before 
loomy aspect, and my business was very|and finding none. During this time some|Ned had arrived. The captain called out, 
mall, and an increasing family looking to me| Christian friends gave a little assistance, and|‘ Don’t take that away, young man; I'll give 
yr their daily supplies, my faith at times has| his wife labored day and night at the washing-| you ten shillings for it.’ Ned was confounded ; 
een closely proved. This has had avery hum-|tub, until she fell ill through over-work. Ned|he looked first at the prize, then at the man; 
ling effect ; and while I have been weaned| describes this as one of the most trying sea-|he had found the article, he wanted his break- 
rom the desire after outward things, both|sonsin the whole course of his life; for, having| fast, and so did his children, and ten shillings 
iches and temporal enjoyments, it has tended] parted with nearly everything in the house] were worth having in his poverty-stricken 
o bring me many times, in a prostrated state|that would realize a halfpenny, he and his) condition. What was he to do? Something 
f mind, to his footstool, and to lay all before| wife sat one evening gazing at the few embers seemed to say to him, ‘ Ned, it is not yours to 
{im, and ask for the continuance of his counte-|in the firegrate, without any articles that/sell.” So he washed off the mire, and discover- 
ance and mercy toward me, a poor unworthy| could be pawned, when in came the little ones|ing the name, ‘J. Hasler, Paul’s Wharf, he 
reature before Hit Herein I have experi-| from the street, in which they had been play-jresolved at once to return it to 1s proper 
nced the renewed extendings of his unmerit-|ing, crying out, both at once, “ Mother, give] owner. The enraged captain, when told by 
d regard; the load under which my mind|us some bread; I am so very hungry.” The Ned that he ‘was converted the other day,’ 
iad been laboring, was for the present, re-| saddened parents were unable to answer, and,|and could not sell the article, all the more as 
noved ; and ability was received to feel with| after looking at one another for a few minutes,|the owner’s name was upon it, remonstrated 
nd for the aftlicted, and to hold forth to them| Ned broke the silence by asking, “Isn’t there| with Ned for being a fool; but he insisted that 
he language of consolation, in their secret/any bread in the house, mate?” when, walking|God has said, ‘Let him that stole, steal no 
ind bitter conflicts. Under the discipline of|to the cupboard, she produced a piece about] more,’ and rowed away from the tempter, 
he Cross of Christ, I have been convinced|the size of a penny loaf from the shelf, andj only, however, to be troubled by another, who 
hat much too great a part of the time, and| having asked the Divine blessing upon the|seemed to say to Ned, What a fool you are to 
f the energies of body and mind, are absorbed| frugal meal, she divided the bread between|refuse that half-sovereign! if you return the 
n the pursuit of worldly things. A great part| the two children. tarpauling to the owner, perbaps he will only 
of mankind miss of the true enjoyment of the} Ned very touchingly describes his emo-/give you the price of a pot of beer, or a glass 
provisions of a beneficent Providence, even|tions: “At this moment there began a most of grog, for all your trouble, and yet your wife 
after they gain them, for want of living to| terrible struggle between my soul and Satan ; and little ones are starving at home. You 
Him, and not to themselves. They are kept|the Enemy suggesting that I should get bread| have been asking God to supply your wants, 
sither in a constant hurried frame of mind,|for my children anyhow, either by fair means and now He has put this thing in your way, 
confused, or in doubt what to lay hold of to|or foul, since even an infidel would do that./and you refuse the gift. If God had not in- 
obtain happiness, or they settle down in the| Here I buried my face in my hands, and cried tended you to benefit by it to the amount of 
love of money; hoarding it, and husbanding|bitterly; at which my dear wife exclaimed,|ten shillings, you would never have seen it. 
it, out of a sordid atf#achment to it. They are|as she fell down upon her knees and tried to|To Ned, unaccustomed as he was to specious 
in bonds; unable to enjoy, or to see in what|comfort me, ‘Oh, Ned, don’t cry, but cheer reasoning, these injections of Satan seemed 
true enjoyment consists. he work of religion| up ; remember that a crust with Christ is bet-| very plausible. Ee rowed a little r ohare 
is either overlooked, rarely attended to, or|ter than all the world without Him.’ Feeling down the river ; Satan, as he putsit, ‘seeme 
stponed to a future day, when they think|a little encoura ed by these words of comfort,| to clog the sculls, and the boat appeared as 
it will suit their inclination and convenience.|I knelt down by the side of my wife, and disinclined as himself to leave the ten shillings 
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behind. And yet Ned felt convinced he was|but the purity and sacredness of their offtice|is based on the fact that the flow seems i 
only acting rightly in refusing the captain’s|ought to be preserved from everything that|creasing rather than diminishing in volum 


offer, and was glad that he had had sufficient|can lessen their force. 


courage to resist the temptation. Having 

_ reached the shore opposite Paul’s Wharf pier, 
he went at once to the owner of the tarpaul- 
ing, and informed him of the recovery of the 
lost article. Mr. Hasler was glad, looked over 
his purse as if s@arching for some small coin ; 
and Ned, fearing that a sixpence might be 
offered him, was surprised to hear the gentle- 
man say, ‘Young man, I have no smaller 
change than half a sovereign ; I dare say you 
have had a deal of trouble with the tarpaul- 
ing, so take that, and I’m much obliged.’ 

“Was it possible! He looked first at Mr. 
Hasler, and then at the gold coin, in blank 
astonishment. Half a sovereign—honestly 
obtained—the very same sum the captain had 
offered him! He rowed with speed to the 
other side of the river, and hurried home, and 
showed his wife the half-sovereign, and told 
her how God had enabled him to resist the 
temptation, and had rewarded him with His 
goodness. And they both knelt together in 
prayer, with hearts full of gratitude, for 
‘grace to help in time of need.’ ‘ Blessed is 
the man that endureth temptation; for when 
he is tried, he shall receive a crown of life, 
which the Lord hath promised to them that 
love Him.’ 

“Ned had not long entered upon his ‘new 
life’ before he was surrounded by temptations 
of still greater potency than the one we have 
just. described. His old companions sought 
by cunning devices to bring him again under 
subjection to evil. While he was seeking their 
best welfare, they laid traps to undermine his 
integrity. His little sermons to them about 
the love of Jesus Christ were ridiculed, al- 
though their power was really felt. The barge- 
men with whom he had so frequently been 
intoxicated, tempted him with drink, and 
laughed with scorn when he told them that, 
although not a pledged teetotaller, he had 
given up all alcoholic drinks. ‘No more of 
that for me,’ he cried, as they offered him a 
full pot to drink; ‘I’ve had my share of it, 
and now I have turned it all up; for God has 
pardoned my sins, and I am a different man 
now.” 

(To be concluded.) 
For “The Friend.” 

While striving to maintain in our religious 
Society a sound and free gospel ministry, let 
us also endeavor to keep it so that it may be 
most effective by guarding it from those habits 
and tones of expression that raise in the minds 
of hearers an instinctive repugnance. Much 
pains has been lately bestowed in our schools 
in order to make correct and agreeable read- 
ers, and in this way the taste becomes culti- 
vated and the ear grows sensitive. Shall the 
most important messages for an assembly be 

‘yen in an unnatural and painful manner, 
<ithout any effort being made to help the 
sincere and devoted laborer in his Master’s 


Selected. 
THE SEA-SIDE WELL. 
“ Waters flowed over mine head: then I said, I am cut 
off” Lam. iii. 54, : 


One day I wandered where the salt sea-tide 
Backward had drawn its waye, 

And found a spring as sweet as e’er hill-side 
To wild flowers gave. 

Freshly it sparkled in the sun’s bright look, 
And ’mid its pebbles strayed, 

As if it thought to join a happy brook 
In some green glade. 


But soon the heavy sea’s resistless swell 
Came rolling in once more; 

Spreading its bitter o’er the clear sweet well 
And pebbled shore. 

Like a fair star thick buried in a cloud, 
Or life in the grave’s gloom, 

The well, enwrapped in a deep watery shroud, 
Sank to its tomb. 


As one who by the beach roams far and wide, 
Remnant of wreck to save, 

Again I wandered when the salt sea-tide 
Withdrew its wave; 

And there, unchanged, no taint in all its sweet 
No anger in its tone, 

Still as it thought some happy brook to meet, 
The spring flowed on. 


? 


While waves of bitterness rolled o’er its head, 
Its heart had folded deep 

Within itself, and quiet fancies led, 
As in a sleep. 

Till when the ocean loosed his heavy chain, 
And gave it back to day, 

Calmly it turned to its own life again 
And gentle way. 


Happy I thought, that which can draw its life 
Deep from the nether springs, 

Safe ‘neath the pressure, tranquil ’mid the strife 
Of surface things. 

Safe—for the sources of the nether springs 
Up in the far hills lie; 

Calm—for the life its power and freshness brings 
Down from the sky. 


So, should temptations threaten, and should sin 
Roll in its whelming flood, 

Make strong the fountain of Thy grace within 
My soul, O God! 

If bitter scorn, and looks, once kind grown strange, 
With crushing chillness fall, 

From secret wells let sweetness rise, nor change 
My heart to gall! 


When sore Thy hand doth press, and waves of Thine 
Afflict me like a sea— 

Deep calling deep—infuse from source divine 
Thy peace in me. 

And when death’s tide, as with a brimful cup, 
Over my soul doth pour, 

Let hope surviye—a well that springeth up 
For evermore! 


Above my head the waves may come and go, 
Long brood the deluge dire, 

But life lies hidden in the depths below 
Till waves retire— 

Till death, that reigns with overflowing flood, 
At length withdraw its sway, 

And life rise sparkling in the sight of God 
And endless day. ; 


American Gas Wells. 
At present no one can tell the number or 


harvest field? Our discipline advises against|the location of these gas deposits. Still more 


“affectation of tones and 


gestures and every-|is it impossible to determine the nature of the 


thing that could hurt their service;” more mysterious process going on in nature’s sub- 


frequent than affectation is an unconscious- 
ness of such defects, and no doubt a loving 
care on the part of Friends would remove or 
lessen them. Far be it from us to discourage 
in the least degree any who are called to 
speak publicly in the name of the great Head 
of the Church, or to excite a spirit of criticism; 


terranean laboratory, by which these gases 
are generated. This much, however, seems 
probable, that the generation of the gases in 
question is continuous, rather than the result 
of some former chemical action,.by which an 
accumulation has been stored up, and from 
which the supply is now obtained. This view 


|boiler, so that he might determine the 


even from wells that have been delivering g 
for years. 
The most important of these natural g 
deposits yet discovered, seems to be at Eri 
a. 
The first well at Erie was discovered i 
1859. In this year an adventurous oil-seeke 
commenced boring for oil at a point near wh 
is now called Highteenth street, and aft 
boring to a depth of about two hundred fee’ 
relinquished the undertaking, although ther 
were strong indications of oil, and abundan 
flow of gas. 
In 1864 a well was sunk by the “ Erie Ci 
Oil Company,” to the depth of 780 feet. 
oil was obtained, but a very large flow of ga 
has issued ever since from the boring. Th 
well being abandoned by the company, ar 
enterprising soap manufacturer caused it 
be tubed, and has used the gas for five year 
as fuel and lighting material for his factory 
and also now heats and lights his dwelling 
house, near by, by the same gas. He boil 
six large kettles in his factory, besides light 
ing and warming it, and uses no other fu , 
whatever. The flow of gas from this well i 
stated to be on the increase. A considerable 
surplus over what is used for the above men 
tioned purposes escapes. 
In 1865 another well was sunk, which aj 
the depth of 640 feet, yielded a supply of gai 
sufficient to light a number of manufacturing 
establishments, and to generate steam at the 
“ Hrie City Iron works.” 4 
There are now no less than eighteen com 
pleted gas wells, five in progress, and thre 
shortly to be commenced. ; 
Among these may be specially mentione¢ 
the “ Water Works Well.” Of this well the 
Erie Daily Republican says: ‘‘ Its depth is 505 
feet. For the first five weeks the gas wa 
sufficient. to make all the steam necessary it 
pumping 500,000 gallons of water per daj 
(the amount then used in the city). At the 
resent time the amount of water used ij 
1,000,000 gallons per day, and itis found nece: 
sary to use some coal. The present supply 
of gas is equal to from two and a half to thres 
tons of coal per day. The derrick and fix 
tures for a second well age now being put uf 
and it is proposed to go down at least on 
thousand feet, or far enough to thoroughly 
test the question of both oil and gas.” 
The “Hopedale Flouring Mills” obtain 
enough gas from their well to drive a thirty 
horse power engine, and to light and warn 
the mill. Of this well the paper above quotes 
remarks: ; 
“It was first used about the first of Oct 
ber, and has not been relieved of any. wate; 
since that time, and the flow has been very 
uniform. When the engineer first com 
menced, he marked the cock that supplies th 


t 
i 


i 


sure. The result is, that there has not bee 
the thirty-second part of an inch differene 
one way or another. The furnace under t 
boiler is supplied entirely with gas, the mi 
warmed and lighted, the proprietor, warm) 
and lights his house, hisgmiller does the same 
and a brewery is furnished with an amou 
sufficient to run one fire, several lights, and 
ten horse-power engine. After supplying a 
these it is estimated that there still remain 
a surplus of from 35 to 40 per cent, which i 
allowed to escape. 
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The gas company put down a well last fall, 
rich has been in use about six weeks. Its 
pth is 700 feet, and it is estimated to pro- 
ce 1,000 cubic feet per day, which proves 
be so profitable to the company that they 
ve commenced a second well on Seventh 
-eet, east of the large gasometer. 

It seems that this gas may be obtained 
ywhere in the vicinity of Erie, by boring 
r it, and if, as the prolonged tests already 
ade indicate, the supply is a permanent one, 
must add greatly to the resources (already 
ege) of that city, as a manufacturing center. 
Scientific American. 
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For “The Friend.” 
elections from Memoranda concerning Hannah 
Gibbons; a Minister deceased. 

(Continued from page 197.) 

With the last number closed the memoran- 
ms of our dear friend as kept by herself. 
@ propose some farther selections from an 
denda by her daughter, who was her con- 
ant faithful attendant and companion, and 
hich are thus introduced by her, viz: “Some 
pressions of Hannah Gibbons during attacks 
severe illness in the years 1857, and 1862.” 
od lastly, notes taken “the last few years 
her life, in which she was mostly confined 

her bed :” 

On the 19th of 1st mo. 1857, our dear mother 
as prostrated with a chill followed by fever 
ith symptoms of pneumonia. After suffer- 
g between two and three weeks, the disease 
elded so far as to enable her to sit up occa- 
ynally, and a few times to walk with as- 
stance into the entry adjoining her cham- 
x. But about the 18th of 2nd mo. she be- 
me increasingly ill, caused by inflammation 
‘the mucous membrane of the stomach. 
er suffering for many weeks was great at 
mes, inducing the belief with herself and 
ose around her, that the period of her re- 
ase drew nigh. But the healing Hand was 
<tended, so that on the 25th of 6th mo. she 
as able to come down stairs. 

Being now s0 debilitated, as well as so aged, 
xe never attended a Yearly Meeting again ; 
nd but once a Quarterly Meeting. But for 
sveral succeeding years she mostly got to 
ur own, it being very near. 
2d mo. Ist, 1857... Having read at her re- 
uest a part of the second chapter of Luke, 
nd some verses of the 23d Psalm, she said as 
lows: “I think I feel no condemnation. I 
ave had many struggles, many secret con- 
icts, known only to Him who knoweth the 
ecrets of all hearts. My way of getting along 
as been a little way, a one talent ; but as that 
‘as been improved, the penny has been given. 

think I feel an assurance that the Arms of 
aercy are open to receive me.” 

4th. It is the hidden life the enemy seeks 
o destroy, and is unwearied in his endea- 
oe for this end. But what a mercy it is 

at “He that is in you, is greater than he 
hat is in the world.” I have lived many 
lays, and experienced many conflicts, and 
pee T have done but little for the Truth, 
f I have been preserved from marring it, it is 
f His mercy in whom is all strength. Many 
missions and somg commissions I have to 
scknowledge; but I think I can appeal to the 
Searcher of hearts, that it has been more 
hhrough fear of putting a hand to the work 
anbidden, than from wilful disobedience. 


” 


There are many passages of Scripture ‘that| and 


times open with encouragement. I have been 
thinking of the passage in Revelations, ‘ 


wonder in Heaven—t 


he woman clothed with |ject of silent, reverential waiting, 


19th. On hearing of a Friend being exer- 


‘The |cised in the Select Yearly Meeting on the sub- 


and recom- 


the sun, and the moon under her feet:” and|mending it as one of our peculiar privileges, 


commented with interest on most of the chap-|she said, 
at all to|this is what we want as a Society, 


ter, and though she did not wish 
compare herself to the woman, 
a great thing for her to say it, yet 
she had known a being helped when floods of 
discouragement seemed ready to overwhelm. 
I want you, my dear children, to be faithfal ; 
though trials attend, which may seem at times 
as the blast of the terrible one, yet as we put 
our trust in the Lord alone, He will put the 
armies of the aliens to flight, and we shall 
know a coming off victorious: to these He 
will give a white stone and a new name. It 
was brought to my remembrance, she con- 
tinued, at a time of deep exercise, that the 
candlesticks in the Lord’s house were to be 
made of beaten gold, implying that the work of 
preparation for His service must be thorough. 

On the morning of Second month 10th, 
she requested her children to sit down in her 
chamber, and after a little silence, she said, 
“My aspirations on your behalf have been 
frequent and fervent,—indeed I may say you 
are the children of many prayers; but, as ‘no 
man can redeem his brother, or give to God 
a ransom for him,’ I want each of you to seek 
the Truth for yourselves. If you live, you 
will have many conflicts, many trials, and 
may at times be ready to conclude you are 
forsaken. Seasons of this kind are permitted 
for our refinement, and self-abasement ; but 
‘He who knoweth our frame, and remem- 
bereth we are dust,’ will not suffer his seeking 
children to be tried above what He will en- 
able them to bear. His name is a strong 
tower, whereunto the righteous run, and find 
safety.” 

3d mo. 27th. When suffering from extreme 
sickness and headache, she said, if it would 
please my Heavenly Father to release me, 
what a favor it would be; but I desire to bear 


and it was|waiting before the Most High. 
she thought |spirit which is among us, I d 


“Tt did me good to hearit. Oh! 
even silent 
This wordy 
on’t know what 
it will come to: and yet I would not check 
the lisping of a babe in Christ Jesus. A few 
words fitly spoken are compared to apples of 
gold in pictures of silver.” 

On the same day she said, “I think it was 
Samuel Emlen who expressed on the bed of 
death, ‘Hark ye! it is an awful thing to die! 
The invisible world, how awful!’ I think I 
may say the same; but what a mercy it is to 
have a well-grounded hope of a happy immor- 
tality. How many encouraging passages,” 
she continued, “there are in the Scriptures of 
truth; such as ‘One is your Master, even 
Christ,’ &c., and, ‘God is no respecter of per- 
sons,’” &c. On the same evening she said to 
her daughter, “Thy unwearied efforts for my 
comfort are grateful; but I want thee to let 
me go.” 

- 26th. In allusion to the late Yearly Meet- 
ing, she said, “1 think I saw on Seventh-day 
morning with undoubted clearness, that if 
Friends gathered under feelings of reverence 
and holy fear—fear to offend—and if anything 
was expressed, if it was under the same pre- 
cious influence, it would have a tendency to 
gather; but if the wisdom of man got up, 
striving to do a great deal, it would make 
scattering work;” adding, “it is only that 
which comes from above can gather there. 


Oh! that the at (TT Arn’ msg pores Or 
being informed it was thought a better feeling 


prevailed, she said, “ this is what we want ;” 
and seemed greatly comforted. Near this 


time she repeated, 
“TJ thank Thee for Thy mercies past 
And humbly hope for more.” 
Soon after when extremely sick, the lan- 


it with patience and resignation. The belief| guage was feebly uttered, “Lord, be with 


being expressed that the everlasting Arm 


“though I have 
poverty, of 


through adorable mercy I sh 
within the gate.” 

31st. 
being in the room, sh 
be of the truly hum 


A friend with one of her daughters ever. i 
e said, I desire you may |sible; and I have lived to see them.” 


ble-minded. These the|this:time, she said, 


me,” and immediately fainted; on reviving, 
“A 


was underneath for her support, she replied, |she said, “ what a holy solemnity !” 
passed through seasons of 
strippedness, and conflict of Jatter 
time more than in the early part of my sick- 
ness, yet I desire not to let go my confidence| brought to her. 
and trust ; but, as my dear father said, I hope |“ How sweet 
all be admitted|time ago, if I 


28th. When very weak, she said, “ Oh! 
that I might depart and be with Christ.” 
During the day some white violets were 
On smelling them, she said, 
and beautiful! .1 thought some 
should live to see the beautiful 
I should enjoy them more than 
all things are pos- 
Near 
“TJ have often in the feel- 


flowers again, 
The thought arose, 


true Shepherd enables to distinguish between ing of my long continued weakness, thought 


His voice and that of the stranger. 


4th mo. 15th. Being very ill, she said, “1|parents, 
should be glad my dear children were here. hink 
them if I do not live to see|being sustained in s0 much suffering, is to 


heart is expanded in love to|show fort 
Heavenly Father! |often see thou looks sad, my dear child! But 


Give my love to 
them again: my 
the whole human family. 


wilt Thou be near me. Through thy adorable |I trust the 
| Holy One! }and thee when I am gone.” 


T sometimes |she thus expressed herself: 


mercy I feel nothing in my way 
be pleased to receive my spirit. 
query why my sufferings are 


thy varied dispensations.” 
18th. “Oh! that I might be p 


‘oin the heavenly host; and that thou, my|I thought then, 
the y wme. I ard applied to individuals. I have passed through 


for thee and|much weakness, 


dear child, in due time may folle 
thy Heavenly Father will care 
keep thee as in the hollow of his Holy Hand 
He will do so if thou continue to 


seem at times as a sealed book, which at othér! His fear.” 


thus prolonged. 
But oh! enable me to bear with patience all 


ermitted to| was said in reference to Christ’ 


live in | to 


of the passage, ‘Hath this man sinned, or his 
that he was born blind?’” and re- 
peating the answer, continued, “I think my 


h the power of the Almighty. I 


Lord will sustain me to the end; 


“ When I awoke. . 
last night, the language presented, ‘In ali 
their affliction He was afilicted, and the angel 
of his presence saved them.’ I believe it- 
schurch ; but 
as at other times, it might be 
but have been wonderfully 
‘jsustained. 1 think it has been my concerr 
live in the fear of the Lord from my yo” 
up; and now, unworthy as I am, He 


At another t@2 5 | 
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”’ And again, “ What an un-|the way for a greater adventure. That peak/grapher and observer. All of them are n 
peane iter it is not A have a guilty con-| was Monatlaats, nearly 5,000 feet above the upon the mountain at the same time. The 
science at such a time as this. I trust my|/ocean. The lessee, D. G. Marsh, of Warren, |relieve each other to a considerable extent 
sins have gone beforehand to judgment; and,|N. H., obligingly placed his house at the ser-|the work, and the company will be kept i 
through adorable mercy, I have an abiding|vice of Professor Huntington and his com-|formed of their whereabouts. : } 
hope that my heavenly Father will receive|rade, A. F. Clough, of Warren, photographer.) “From the Mt. Washington Railway, in sur 
my spirit.” Their three months’ occupation of Moosilauke| mer, the ascent on foot, if a person is accu 

5th mo. 2nd. In the night, when suffering, | was full of adventure, and experiences were tomed to walking, is quite easy. Althoug 
and unable to sleep, she said, ‘I have desired|acquired of the highest importance. The the ties are three feet apart, and there is a ri 
if anything remains for me to do, it may be/scientific results were important, disclosing|of a foot in three a part of the way, yet 
shown me.” And again, though desiring to|the knowledge of violent winds there accu-|person with muscles strong from exercise ca 
be released, she craved patience to wait the|rately measured and remarkable forms of|walk to the very summit of the mountai 
Lord’s time. On reading to her a letter from|frostwork never before described or photo-|without sitting down to rest.[?] But sy 
a friend, who spoke of her (H. G.’s) christian|graphed. Attention was called to this moun-|pose it is winter. The snow has accumulate 
example, she said, “I wonder why my friends |tain, and a carriage road was in consequence |to a considerable depth, even in the ties ; bu 
should think thus of me, unworthy as I feel, |constructed in the following summer. in the |then it is no great hindrance ; should it, hoy 
I sometimes fear it may have a tendency to|Ninth month, 1869, the Mount Washington |ever, be attempted the second time, you wi 
settle me in a false rest, without trying the| Railway Company generously tendered the |find that the snow that was compressed bi 
ground for myself: but I have endeavored to|use of their depot upon the summit to this|neath the feet has changed to ice, and th 
examine, and am favored to feel nothing in|meteorological party during the winter, and oval forms give a still less secure footing; if 
my way—an unspeakable mercy. Though|the necessary supplies were immediately pur- jis thawing, and the ice is almost ready to s 
many passages of Scripture occur, I do not|chased and forwarded to the mountain. The/off as you tread upon it, every one will s 
feel worthy to apply them to myself: such as,|enterprise, though of a meteorological char-| that walking is somewhat dangerous, as so 
‘Ihave graven thee on the palms of my/acter, has been adopted by the geological sur-|of the trestle work is thirty feet high, and t 
hands,’ &c. I sometimes fear I may be de-|vey of the State, while the expense has been| walk down is a feat from which even a mos 
~ceiving myself and others ; but I have a hope. |assumed by the State geologist, relying upon |expert acrobat would shrink. If at the depo 
The hope of the hypocrite faileth, but mine|a sympathizing public to provide the funds|we take snow shoes we can walk with 7 
does not fail.” by subscription. Nearly enough has been parative ease half way up, and then the sn 
To her daughter A., she said, “It is re-|subscribed to meet the amounts already paid |is so compact that they are no longer neede 
markable how things occur to me since lying] out, and it is hoped that friends will not allow |and as there are few irregularities in the su 
here, that happened long ago. I nowremem.|the adventurous observers to suffer any pecu-|face the walking is better than in summe} 
ber when Rebecca Young and Deborah Dar-|niary loss in return for their labors. They|Above the limit of the trees the railway i 
by were at my father’s, and about to leave,/expect no remuneration for services, only|covered with ice of very fantastic shape, aM 
they did not feel easy without having us chil-|their necessary expenses. While some were|the frame work of the Gulf tank is now 8 
dren called into the parlor: when one of them | busily engaged in transporting supplies to the |ornamented that one can hardly believe tha 
addressed me as follows: ‘Be thou faithful in}summit and preparing the building for com-|it is the rude structure we see in summer 
the Lord, and thou wilt be a blessing to|fortable occupation, others were occupied in|The Lizzie Bourne monument, which we hay 
suany, be thon faithful in the Lord, and thou|the less agreeable task of soliciting subscrip-/been accustomed to see only a rough pile o 
wilt be a blessing to the cnurch.’ I havejtiuns. in the midst of tho preparations, the stones, is now an object of architectural beaut 
often thought of it since, and as often have/acquaintance of S. A. Nelson, of Georgetown, |such as no sculptor can carve from marble 
felt my own weakness. I remember she also| Massachusetts, was made. He had been for Immediately above the monument the timbe 
said, ‘Who are fit for the Lord’s service, but|several years one of the Smithsonian meteor- i 
those who feel their own unfitness ??” ological observers, and had, independently of|of frozen mist, extending two or three fee 
(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.’ 
Mount Washington in Winter. 


The summit of Mount Washington is 
usually cold and stormy enough, even in mid- 
summer, as nearly all who have visited it can 
testify from personal experience; and some 
forty cords of wood are annually consumed 
at the “Tip Top House,” in the warmest part 
of the year during the three or four months 
that this unique house of entertainment is 
kept open. Until the present season the sum- 
mit has very seldom been visited in winter, 
even for a brief stay of an hour or less: but 
now a scientific party are regularly sojourn- 
ing there, chiefly for the purpose of making 
meteorological observations, the results of 
which they transmit by telegraph to the 
world below. The following account of the 
expedition and ofthe experience of the party, 
is copied with some verbal changes from the 
Boston Journal: 

“Twelve years ago Professor C. H. Hitch- 
cock and J. H. Huntington, independently of 
each other, conceived the project of spending 
the winter upon the summit of Mount Wash- 
ington, but the project did not take shape 
till the organization of the geological survey 
of New Hampshire in 1868. They found it 
impossible to make the necessary preparations 


ful forms of ‘frost work,’ deposited in grace 
ful curves as the wind sweeps through th 
trestle. On the summit the buildings, th 
piles of rock and stone, so rough in summe 
are now completely covered with frost, whil 
the snow fills the spaces between the jagge 
rocks. On the sides of the buildings toward 
the northwest the frost has accumulated § 
that now it is more than a foot in thicknest 
Although the ‘frost work’ on the depot ha 
everywhere the same general appearance, t h 
points show exactly the direction of the wi 
as it came into every nook and corner of th 
building. The frost on the braces and timbet 
that extend outward seem like one triangt 
mass, and on the chains it is often two feet il 
diameter. 

“During the last two weeks in the Hleventl 
month the average of the thermometer w 
16. The wind was northwest nearly th 
whole time. The weather was generally very 
mild, and the number of clear days was mué 


expedition. Congress recently appropriated 
funds for the establishment of a ‘Bureau of 
Telegrams and Reports for the Benefit of 
Commerce.’ After some correspondence with 
the efficient officer in charge of this bureau, 
General Myer ordered an insulated telegraph 
wire, with suitable instruments, to be sent to 
the mountain in order to facilitate the trans- 
mission of the meteorological reports, both to 
the public and to the office of the bureau in 
Washington. The wire has been laid, and the 
summit is now in telegraphic communication 
with the world. The chief signal officer, also 
detailed for special service upon the moun- 
tain, is an experienced telegrapher and me- 
teorologist, Sergeant Theodore Smith, of the 
United States Army. The photographers of 
the expedition are A. F. Clough, of Warren, 
of Moosilauke fame, and Howard A. Kimball, 
Concord, N. H., both eminent in their profes- 
sion. The latter gentleman spent much time 
in providing photographic material for the greater than the usual average.” . 
mountain, and in soliciting subscriptions.|. A later account says: “A gentleman wh 
Their views of the peculiar phenomena of the |left the winter observatory on Mount Wasl 
mountain will soon be on exhibition. Thus ington, a day or two since, reports that whi 
the party consists of six persons: Professor|the thermometer at thé Crawford has f% le: 
Hitchcock, whose office in Hanover, N. H., is\as low as twenty-four degrees below zero, th 
for occupying the summit during the winter|connected by telegraph with the summit ;|minimum point on the summit as yet is bt 
of 1869, chiefly for want of a dwelling. Hence| Professor Huntington, and S. A. Nelson, ob-! fifteen below zero we presume]. During th 
they sought for a less elevated summit, where|servers; A, F. Clough and H. A. Kimball, /stay no one has been indisposed, even for | 
a single winter's experience might prepare!photographers; and Sergeant Smith, tele-'short time, and those suffering from 
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Neen nn nn 
on ascending recovered on the succeeding |once, according to tradition, ten miles distance 


After being out for a moment one 
vs frosted over, and eye-winkers rapidly 
ye weighted down with ice. As for 
skers and hair, they are Santa-Claus-like 
trice. The wind comes so stiff at times 
, it is necessary to lie down and wait for 
ll in its force; and in taking views the 
era has to be guyed up like a derrick, 


from it. At Bridlington, the gradual waste 
and break down of the cliff are very appar- 
ent. When we reach the chalk base nearer 
to Flamborough the rock decays and yields 
up; nevertheless, it is certain, that the sea 
gains. The small islands or isolated columns 
of chalk which stand up in the sea off Flam- 
borough Head, have no doubt once been 


the negative secured in the twinkling of|joined to the mainland. Spurn Point, or Head, 


ive. 
h of loose snow of some two hundred 
and in order to reach it about a half mile 
steep crust has to be descended. A slip 
Id send a man on a breathless slide to the 
om. 

or amusements, plenty of books are pro- 
d, and after eight o’clock P. M., Prof. 
shcock, from the headquarters in Han- 
-is accustomed to telegraph war and 
rr news to the isolated adventurers.” 

he latest report we have seen was trans- 
ed from the summit at 7 o’clock in the 
ling of the 26th inst. Our readers will 
ember that on that day, we had a great 
vy storm and that the weather was very 


In Tuckerman’s Ravine there lies ajon which stands the light-house, owes its 


safety to a curious balance of forces. It 
stands at the mouth of the Humber, at the 
extreme south-east extremity of Yorkshire. 
and is a long, narrow, crescent shaped bank, 
On the south side it is often wasted by the 
currents; but fresh materials are continually 
brought to it from the cliffs further north, as 
they gradually crumble away into the sea. To 
quote Professor Phillips, “it is out of the river 
of Holderness that the spurn is constituted 
and maintained.” On the other hand it is 
stated that the sea is receding on our western 
coast. If this double action continues, it may 
be in the future that Liverpool will find itself 
an inland town, with a dried up harbor, when 


, the themometer early in the morning|Hornsea, Bridlington and Whitby are only 


g at 5°in Philada., at noon 8°, and in the 
ing about 13°. The dispatch just referred 
(forms us that on the top of Mount Wash- 
on that evening the thermometer was 5° 
re zero, barometer 23.58, wind 8. Veloc- 
yf wind 25 miles per hour. At1a.m., the 
1 was north from one point, and veered 
hat directly opposite, a common occur- 
e there. lt commenced snowing at 2 Pp. 
seing the first time they had ever had 
vy when the clouds were not resting on 
mountain. 

‘st month 30th, 1871. 


he Wearing Action of the Sea.—The last 
+ land slip at Whitby, occurred in 1787, 
‘the present one is only the continuation 
, process which has been going on for 
y hundreds of years. The sea is steadily 
ing on the land of the east coast of Eng- 
, especially where the geological forma- 
is not of a kind that offers great resis- 
se. But in its attacks on high rocky 
ts, such as Whitby presents, after a long 
od of gradually undermining, a sudden cat- 
ophe ensues. The land cracks at the base, 
houses on it slip down, and the rock above 
ks and topples over or sinks abruptly 
ing a vast fissure or depression. From 
{ nearly up to Flamborough the coast is 
a bank composed of sand, pebbles, &c., 
village after village has been silently 
otaway. According to Professor Phillips, 
;waste has been calculated as going on at 
te of about “ two and a half yards in the 
+, which upon thirty-six miles of coast 
id amount to thirty acres. One mile in 
\dth has been lost since the Norman con- 
\t, and two miles since the Romans occu- 
\Eburacum.” Kilusca finally disappeared 
836. Ramspurm and Outhorne, with its 
‘ch and burial ground, have vanished. On 
orkshire maps the words are still to be 
—“Here stood Auburn, which was 
ned away by the sea;” “Hartbrern, 
ned away by the sea;” “ Hyde, lost in the 


*ther places. Frismerk, Thaclesthorpe, 
ayr, Pennysmak, Upsal, Pottersflat. 
eof them are to beseen at the present day. 


names of the past.—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Refreshment from the Divine Presence.—Such 
long persecution, met as it was by such chris- 
tian zeal and immovable resolution in main- 
taining their right of publicly assembling for 
the worship of God, is an indication that in 
those assemblies they were made partakers 
of that solid comfort and. celestial sweetness 
which attend the true and evangelical worship 
which they valued above all the delights, plea- 
sures, and enjoyments of this world, and which 
* * enabled them cheerfully to undergo 
not only the spoiling of their goods, but im- 
prisonments, banishments, and even death 
itself. * * * May their constancy stir up 
those who now freely enjoy what they so 
dearly purchased.—Besse’s Sufferings of Friends. 


An English writer who advocates the drop- 
ping of the letter u from the termination our, 
as is the universal practice in the United 
States, says that the needless retention of 
this letter in a single copy of the London 
Times costs £10, and that in English books 
and periodicals alone, it increases the cost of 
publication fully £10,000 a year, without yield- 
ing any practical good. 
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Beautiful is the description by the evangel- 
ical prophet of the redeemed and sanctified 
church of Christ, “ Look upon Zion, the city 
of our solemnities ; thine eyes shall see Jeru- 
salem a quiet habitation, a tabernacle that 
shall not be taken down ; not one of the stakes 
thereof shall ever be removed, neither shall 
any of the cords thereof be broken. But 
there the glorious Lord will be unto us a 
place of broad rivers and streams, wherein 
shall go no galley with oars, neither shall gal- 
lant ship pass thereby. For the Lord is our 


In ancient documents mention is made|judge, the Lord is our lawgiver, the Lord is 


our king; He will save us.” 
How great and radical must be the change 
effected in man, before he can become a mem- 


nsea, which now overlooks the sea, was'ber of this glorious church “without spot or 


wrinkle, or any auol thing.” Yet that change 
has been effected in thousands, is now going 
on in thousands, and the power to produce it 
is inexhaustible, and freely offered to all. 

Why then are not more, why are not all, 
surrendering themselves to the glorified Head 
of this church, to be made members of it? 
The response of every one speaking the truth, 
must be, the cross isin the way, the terms are 
hard for flesh and blood, the natural man 
shrinks from having the yoke of Christ laid 
upon, and kept upon his self-gratifying pro- 
pensities. 

But there is no becoming a member of this 
church, a citizen of Zion the city of the saints’ 
solemnities, where Christ is judge, lawgiver 
and king, but by submitting to his prepara- 
tion, and being introduced by him. The only 
valid evidence of citizenship cannot be coun- 
terfeited. The love of the world must be re- 
nounced, and each one must show by practi- 
cal example, that he admits the truth and 
force of Christ’s words, “ That which is high- 
ly esteemed among men is abomination in the 
sight of God,” and acting in the spirit of this 
far-reaching declaration, he will have Christ’s 
spirit bearing testimony with his own, that 
he is his. 

So far as we have knowledge of the lives of 
those in our own religious Society, who, in 
their day, were lights in it and in the world, 
attaining to the stature of strong men in 
Christ Jesus, and becoming pillars in his 
church, we find that, as a cloud of witnesses, 
they give uniform testimony that they had 
to sell all to purchase the pearl of great price. 
They made no half way work in denying self 
and bearing the daily cross. For Christ’s sake 
they became fools, relinquished the treasures, 
the pleasures, friendships and the maxims of 
the world, refusing to be conformed thereto. 
Thus dying daily, nevertheless they lived, yet 
not they, but Christ lived in them; and the 
life they lived in the flesh was by the faith of 
the Son of God. They became, and continued 
to be what they were, by Divine Grace; and 
this is the only way any among us, in the pre- 
sent day, can walk as they did in that path 
which the vulture’s eye hath not seen, nor 
the lion’s whelp trodden in, but which leads 
to the heavenly Jerusalem, the general assem- 
bly and church of the first born which are 
written in heaven. This Grace is unchange- 
ably the same; the compassionate regard of 
the glorified Head of this church is undi- 
minished ; his gifts and graces are inexhausti- 
ble; and all that is wanting to bring the mem- 
bers of our poor Society into “a quiet habita- 
tion, a tabernacle that shall not be taken 
down,” is to submit to the unalterable terms 
of discipleship, maintaining the watch in that 
holy Light purchased for us by redeeming 
love, and in it taking up the daily cross and 
following Christ step by step in the regenera- 
tion. Thus would we become detached from 
the love of money or popularity, esteeming 
the reproaches of Christ greater riches than 
all the treasures of Egypt; the love of Christ 
and the spread of his kingdom would be our 
absorbing delight, and He would be unto us 
a place of broad rivers and streams, wherein 
shall go no galley with oars, neither shall 
gallant ship pass thereby. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
ForriGN.—Queen Victoria opened the session of the 
two Houses of Parliament in London, on the 9th inst. 
There was a full attendance of members. The Lord 
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Chancellor read the royal speech, and at its conclusion 
the Queen left the House of Lords. 

Gladstone has given notice of a bill altering religious 
tests, and Cardwell of a bill for the reorganization of 
the army. In the budget about to be submitted to Par- 
liament, the expenses of the army amount to £15,581,- 
700, an increase of £2,886,700 over that of last year. 
The force of the regular army is to be brought up to 
133,200 men, an increase of 19,980. New fortifications 
are to be built at Dover and Harwich, and on the island 
of Malta. 

On the 11th a violent gale prevailed on the British 
coasts, causing great danger and loss to shipping. 
Numerous wrecks were apprehended. 

The proceedings in the conference for the settlement 
of the eastern question, have not reached their final 
stage, but await the conclusion of a formal treaty, to 
which France must be a party. 

Favre, in a dispatch to Granville, thanks England 
for the succor sent to Paris, and for other proofs of sym- 
pathy and friendship. ‘ 

Odo Russell, the British representative at Versailles, 
has been instructed to sustain the demand made by 
France for an extension of the armistice. 

‘A Havre dispatch of the 11th says, the Prussians have 
imposed a contribution of 4,000,000 francs on Rouen, 
which must be paid to-day, and another of 2,000,000 
francs payable to-morrow. They have also exacted 
640,000 franes from the people of Fecamp. . 

A Berlin dispatch says that the war contribution of 
200,000,000 francs exacted from Paris has been appor- 
tioned 150,000,000 to North Germany and 50,000,000 
to South Germany. 

Count Bismarck has refused to negotiate with Switzer- 
land for the return to France of French prisoners de- 
tained in that country, because, as he says, experience 
had shown that the French government was unable to 
guarantee that returned soldiers would not again take 
up arms against Germany. He asks Switzerland to 
continue its exercise of the duties of loyal neutrality, 
and thereby hasten the return of peace. 

The Swiss government has ordered the sale of the 
horses belonging to the French cavalry detained in 
Switzerland. Sixty-two railway wagons laden with 
provisions for the F rench prisoners, had arrived from 
France. : 

The siege and bombardment of Belfort have continued 
during the armistice, and some of the outposts have been 
carried by the Germans. ; 

On the 8th, the ex-Emperor Napoleon issued an ad- 
dress to the electors of France. He denounces the pre- 
sent Republican government as having sprung from in- 
surrection and mob violence, and says all its acts are 
illegitimate. 
resides the national sovereignty, able to heal the wounds, 
to bring hope to firesides, and reopen profaned churches 
for prayer, and to restore industry, concord and peace. 

The delivery of the cannon and small arms of the 
army of Paris to the Germans, commenced on the 7th 
and continued on subsequent days. here is great suf- 
fering and distress in Paris, but the city is orderly and 
quiet, and provisions were being brought in in consider- 
able quantities. The routes to Paris are allopen. Itis 
said that the present winter has been the coldest in 
France since 1830, when claret and other light wines 
froze in the vaults. 

The chief interest in France now centres in the result 
of the elections held on the 8th for members of the 
National Assembly. The German officials in France 
were instructed to abstain from the exercise of a vigor- 
ous censorship over the French press while the elections 
were pending, and many journals which had been sup- 
pressed resumed publication. The Republicans seem 
generally to have elected their candidates in the large 
cities, but throughout the country the conservatives 
were in the majority. Official returns from the Depart- 
ment of the North show that monarchical candidates 
polled 195,000 votes, and the republicans only 47,000, 
‘A Brussels dispatch of the 12th says, the report of the 
elections in fifty-four of the eighty-nine Departments, 
foots up 370 Bonapartists and Orleanists, and 80 Re- 
publicans. The Assembly is to meet at Bordeaux on 
the 15th, and its first duty will be to consider the terms 
of peace which may be offered by the Germans. These 
have been variously reported, and will not be certainly 
known until they are laid before the assembly. 

Bordeaux dispatches of the 13th state that a prepara- 
tory sitting of the National Assembly had been held 
that day, at which about 300 deputies were present. 
The session was formally opened and the secretaries ap- 
pointed. The result of the elections in twenty depart- 

ments were still unknown. Most of these departments 
are occupied by German troops. Thiers is elected by 
eighteen departments, and Trochu by seven. Garibaldi 


There is only one government in which | 
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Oats, 67 a 69 cts. 
mixed, 82 cts. Philadel; 
$5.50 ; finer brands, 
$1.55 a $1.60; amber, $1.62 a $1.65; Penna. red, $1. 
a $1.45. Yellow corn, 78 a 80 cts. Oats, 59 a 6le 
The arrivals and sales of beef cattle at the Aven 
Drove-yard 
83 a 9 ets. ; 
cts. per lb. gross. 
per lb. gross. 
Ib. net. : , 
fair to prime, $1.60 a $1.83; prime to choice red, $ 
a $2;; fair to good, $1.50 a $1.60. Yellow corn, 80 
cts. Oats, 60 cts. Chicago.—No. 2 wheat, $1.23. N 
2 corn, 5l cts. No.2 oats, 48 cts. Barley, 82 cts. Ls 

123 a 122 cts. 


was chosen by several of the departments, but declines 
serving. 

Hostilities continue in the departments of Jura and 
Doubs, on the eastern frontier, the French refusing to 
accept the armistice. It is reported that the armistice 
will be extended to the 28th inst. On the 13th, pro- 
visions were arriving in Paris in large quantities. The 
French government has ceased buying food for the in- 
habitants. A Versailles dispatch says that the German 
Emperor will enter Paris on the 19th, and proceed to 
the Tuilleries, where he will hold court. The general 
officers of the army will then inspect the army of in- 
vestment as it marches over a designated route through 
the city. The French forces have completed the de- 
livery of their arms to the Germans. A correspondent 
of the Times, at Berlin, telegraphs to that paper that it 
is confidently expected at head-quarters that peace will 
shortly be concluded. Nevertheless military and finan- 
cial preparations continue. 

The Prussian Parliament has been asked to advance 
fifty millions of thalers to the empire, which will be re- 
funded by the Parliament of Germany. The Germans 
continue to levy heavy contributions on the cities and 
towns in the north of France. It is said the department 
re the Seine-Inferieure has already paid 25,000,000 

rances. 

The city of Paris has been authorized to contract a 
loan of 200,000,000 francs, and to levy a municipal war 
tax. 

The steamship Cuba, which sailed from Liverpool on 
the 11th inst., took out among her passengers Earl de 
Grey, Lord Tenterden, Montague, Bernard and Vis- 
count Goderich, of the joint high commission for the 
settlement of the fishery question between Great Britain 
and the United States, and also of the Alabama and 
other claims in dispute between the two nations. 

London, 2d mo. 18th. Consols, 923. U.S. 5-20’s of 
1862, 914; ten forties, 873. 

Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 7§ a 73d.; Orleans, 7% 
a 8d. Red western wheat, 10s. 9d. a 11s. 2d. per 100 lbs. 

Unirep Srarrs.—The census of the different States 
is now complete, with the exceptions of Georgia, Mis- 
sissippi and Texas. 

The Railroad Journal says the number of miles of 
railroad opened in the United States, at the end of 1870, 
was 54,435, made at a cost for road and equipment of 
$2,573,526,109. The increase during the year 1870 
amounted to 5,574 miles, at a cost for road and equip- 
ment of $234,910,300. The largest increase has been 
in the States of Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, and Kansas. 

The number of interments in Philadelphia last week 
was 280. The deaths from consumption were 47 ; in- 
flammation of the lungs, 25; debility, 25; old age, 11. 
Males 163 ; females, 117. 

The recent Septennial enumeration of taxable inhab- 
itants in the State of Pennsylvania, shows a total of 
856,697, of whom 158,622 reside in Philadelphia, Alle- 
gheny has 65,995 taxables ; Luzerene, 43,022 ; Lancaster, 
28,525; Schuylkill, 25,142; Berks, 25,003. ‘The State 
has 66 counties. The smallest is Forest with only 749 
taxables. 

The government of Great Britain having indicated a 
willingness to appoint a high commission to settle all 
existing differences between the two countries, the 
measure was approved by President Grant, and he sub- 
mitted to the U.S. Senate the names of five commis- 
sioners on the part of the United States, viz: the Secre- 
tary of State, Hamilton Fish, the newly appointed 
Minister to England, General Schenck, ex-Attorney 
General Hoar, Associate Justice Nelson, of the Supreme 
Court, and Senator Williams, of Oregon. ‘The nomina- 
tions were confirmed. The Joint Commission is to meet 
in Washington at an early day. 

According to the annual statement of the chief mer- 
cantile agency in this country, the number of business 


failures in 1870, which have been made public, was 
3,551, représenting liabilities to the amount of $88,242,- 
000, of which 430 were in the city of New York, with 
liabilities amounting to $20,573,000. 

Last year 4,800 vessels arrived in the port of New 
York, including 789 steamers. Of the entire number 
2,184 vessels were American, 1,979 British, 310 North 
German. No other nation having one hundred. The 
annual report of the New York post-office for 1870, 
shows that the whole number of letters sent to foreign 
countries was 6,164,435, the number of foreign letters 
received was 5,715,714. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 13th inst. New York.—American echt 1114 a 
1113. U.S. sixes, 1881, 114}; ditto, 5-20’s, 1862, 112; 
ditto, 1868, 1108; ditto, 10-40, 5 per cents, 110f. Super- 
fine flour, $5.95 a $6.40; western shipping, $6.75 a $7 ; 


finer brands, $7.15 a $10.60. Amber western wheat, 
$1.60; No. 2Chicago spring $1.54. Canada barley, $1.07, 


will be held at Philadelphia, on Seventh-day mornin 
the 25th inst., at 10 o’clock. 


Yellow corn, 86 a 87 cts.; wester 
hia.—Superfine flour, $5.25 


$5.75 a $9.50. Indiana red wheg 


reached about 2250 head. Extra sold 
fair to good, 64 a 8 cts., and common 5 
Sales of 14,000 sheep at 53 a 6$ c 
and 4,500 hogs at $10.50 a $11.50 per L 
Baltimore.—Choice white wheat, $1.90 a $ 
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WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
A Stated Meeting of the Committee on Instructs 


CHARLES J. ALLEN, | 
Second month, 1871. t. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Wanted a Teacher for the Boys’ first mathema 
school. Application may be made to 
Thomas Conard, West Grove, Chester Co., Ps 
Dr. Charles Evans, 702 Race St., Philadelphi 
Geo. J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., « 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL, TUNESSAS 

NEW YORK. 

A Teacher is wanted in this Institution. Appli 
tion may be made to 

Samuel Morris, Olney P. O., Philadelphia. 
James E. Rhoads, Germantown. 

Geo. J. Scattergood, 418 Spruce St., Philada. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDL 
CHILDREN, TUNESSASA, NEW YORK. 
A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to t 
charge of this Institution, and manage the Farm 
nected with it. Application may be made to i 
Ebenezer Worth, Marshallton, Chester Co., E 
Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Philadel 
Samuel Morris, Olney P. O., do. 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce Street, do. 


6 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphi 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. Wori 
naton, M. D. | 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Boar 
Managers. 


Diep, on the morning of the 25th of Eleventh m: 
1870, at her residence in Amity, Berks Co., Pa., } 
D., wife of Thomas E. Lee, an overseer and eld 
Exeter Monthly Meeting of Friends, in the 74th } 
of her age. In the removal of this dear Frie 
Society and her bereaved family and friends haye 
tained a great loss; but have the consoling belief 
it is her eternal gain, humbly trusting that throu 
mercy and merits of her Redeemer, she has 
into that rest which remains for the just of all g 
tions. 


, at her residence near Morrisville, Buck 
Pa., on the 28th of 12th mo. 1870, JANE, wife of M 
Moon, in the 55th year of her age, a useful and beloy 
member of Falls Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
mitting in early life to the restraints of religious! 
cerned parents, she was mercifully preserved from 
alluring follies and vanities in the world, by 1 
Satan seeks to destroy the immortal soul; and by 


heed to the still small voice, she grew in grace ¢ 
the saving knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ 


obtrusive worth, and a self-sacrificing disposition 
conspicuous traits in her character. Her end wa 
, at her residence in Upper Darby, Delawa 
Pa., on the Ist of 2d mo. 1871, Puesn R. Gi 
wife of the late Isaac P. Garrett, a valued elder « 
ter Monthly Meeting. From early life she en 

to walk as a lowly follower of the Lord Jesus, a 
experienced the fulfilment of His promise, “ L 
with you alway, even unto the aad? of the worl 
her last illness she expressed a belief that a1 
was prepared for her, and her frequent prayer: 
Diyine presence and support were graciously al 


> 


